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FISCAL   REFORM. 


*TT  public  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Festival  Concert  Room, 
<^'~^  on  Saturday,  the  21st  March,  to  hear  an  Address  i)y  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Lowther,  M.P.,  on  "Fiscal  Reform,  the  Remedy 
for  Trade  and  Agricultural  Depression."  The  Lord  Mayor  of  York 
(Alderman  C.  A.  Milward)  presided  over  a  large  attendance  of 
agriculturists  and  others,  amongst  whom  there  were  Lord  Masham, 
Lord  Ueramore,  Alderman  Sir  Joseph  Terry,  J. P.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Calverley 
Rudston,  J.P.,  Alderman  Rymer,  J.P.,  Mr.  W.  W.  Hargrove,  J.P., 
Major  Preston,  J. P.,  Captain  Slingsby,  J.P.,  Captain  Key,  J.P  ,  Mr. 
J.  Melrose,  J.  P.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Richardson,  J.P.,  Alderman  Clayton, 
J. P.,  Mr.  Thomlinson-Walker  J. P.,  Mr.  H.  Liversidge,  junr.,  }.!'., 
Mr.  T.  N.  F.  Bardwell,  J.P.,  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Thomson,  J.P.,  Mr. 
Lycett  Green,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  Liversidge  read  letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance 
from  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  Sir  Henry  Meysey- 
Thompson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wilson  Todd,  M.P.,  and  many  other  gentlemen 
of  the  county. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  that  it  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  him 
to  have  the  honour  of  presiding  over  that  important  meeting,  more 
especially  as  they  were  met,  not  as  party  men,  but  as  friends,  neigh- 
bours, and  fellow  citizens,  to  discuss  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  had  been  before  the  public  for  many  years.  As  a  life- 
long Conservative,  he  had  identified  himself  during  his  life  with  the 
Free  Trade  policy  of  the  country,  and  he  felt,  like  many  others  present, 
that  that  policy  had  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  country.  When 
the  policy  of  Free  Trade  was  first  launched  on  the  country  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  there  were  circumstances,  such  as  the  discovery  of 
gold,  and  the  great  demands  of  the  Colonies  on  this  country,  which 
gave  it  the  command  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  Now  we  did  not 
command  those  markets  of  the  world,  but  they  commanded  us. 
They  sent  their  wares  into  England  duty  free,  and  the  English  traders 
had  to  stand  with  folded  arms  and  feel  that  what  they  sent  into 
other  countries  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  some  50  per  cent.  He  was 
now  asking  himself  the  question,  was  that  right  ?  And  he  was  bound 
to  think  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  about  it,  because  a  one- 
sided policy  of  Free  Trade  could  not  be  fair  for  this  country. 
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Mr.  James  Lowtmer,  M.P.,  who  on  rising  was  received  with 
applause,  said,  My  Lord  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  in  rising  to  address 
this  meeting  I  will  reiterate  what  was  so  clearly  put  by  your  lordship, 
namely,  that  we  meet  to-day  under  no  party  auspices,  in  fact,  I  think, 
a  glance  at  the  platform,  and  a  consideration  of  the  instrumentality  by 
means  of  which  you  were  mainly  informed  of  this  meeting,  will  show 
at  once  that  party  politics  at  any  rate  have  nothing  to  do  with  our 
assembly  here  this  afternoon.  I,  no  doubt,  from  this  platform  have 
been  permitted  in  times  past  to  impart  to  the  citizens  of  York  my 
humble  views  upon  political  affairs,  but  upon  this  occasion,  I  come  here 
at  the  invitation  of  those  who  are  interested  in  trade  and  agriculture  in 
this  district  to  speak  upon  an  important  topic  which  is  entirely  within 
the  compass  of  commerce  and  of  trade,  and  in  no  shape  or  form  has 
any  party  complexion.  Now,  my  lord,  you  have  observed  that  the 
policy  which  has  rightly  or  wr6ngly  gone  by  the  name  of  "  Free  Trade  " 
has  during  the  last  half-century  been  generally  accepted  in  this  country. 
It  is  merely  a  waste  of  your  time  for  me  to  go  into  the  question  as  to 
whether  during  the  last  fifty  years,  or  any  appreciable  part  of  it,  that 
policy  has  been  advantageous  to  this  country.  If  your  time  permitted 
I  might  be  disposed  to  ask  whether  we  have  what  is  called  Free  Trade, 
whether  the  system  which  has  been  in  force  in  this  country  for  the  last 
half-century  has  in  reality  partaken  of  the  true  character  of  Free  Trade. 
I  should  myself  have  answered  that  question  distinctly  in  the  negative, 
and  I  should  have  felt  bound  to  inform  you  that  we  have  never 
at  any  time  had  more  than  one-sided  free  imports,  and  that  the  freedom 
of  exchange  has  always  been  denied  to  us.  But  those  are  questions 
which  belong  to  the  past.  It  is  also  a  matter  which  is  not 
■worth  my  while  dilating  upon  to-day  as  to  whether  that  measure 
of  prosperity  which  this  country  enjoyed  for  a  long  period  during  the 
«poch  to  which  I  refer  was  due  to  so-called  Free  Trade,  or  whether 
other  causes  were  not  really  answerable  for  that  state  of  affairs. 
I  think  I  might  in  passing  ask  your  attention  to  this,  which  is  that 
if  you  turn  your  glance  to  countries  where  Protection  has  prevailed 
during  the  last  half-century,  you  will  find  that  the  relative  progress  made 
by- these  countries,  as  compared  with  our  own  country,  has  been  largely 
in  excess  of  our  own.  But,  my  lord,  I  leave  these  considerations  as 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  historical  student  rather  than  to  the 
practical  person  who  desires  to  obtain  the  knowledge  as  to  wliat  is  best 
for  the  present  time.  That  is  what  we  really  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
how  can  we  best  promote  the  interests  of  those  who  have  to  consider 
the  present,  and  not  the  past.  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  all  over  the 
world,  the  principle  adopted  here  of  unrestricted  one-sided  imports  has 


been  discarded  as  unsound.     It  is  needless  for  me  to  assert  and  bring 
evidence'  in  support  of  that  assertion ;  it  is,  I  think,  universally  recognised 
that  this  is  the  only  country  where  that  system  prevails  at  the  present 
time.    Many,  no  doubt,  may  regret  that  other  countries  have  not  followed 
our  example,  but  I  deal  with  facts  and  I  am   not  drawing  upon   my 
own  imagination,  when  I  assert  distinctly  before  this  audience,  that  all 
other  nations  have  utterly  and  entirely  discarded  the  one-sided  doctrine 
that  prevails  here.     I  will  merely  refer  to  a  few  words  written  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.     He  said :  "It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  concern  to  me,  in  retro- 
spect, to  measure  the  ground  which  has  been  lost  within  the  last  25  or  30 
years  with  respect  to  this  great  subject,  both  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  among  the  larger  portion  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.    On  this  great  subject  my  own  country  now  remains  almost 
a  solitary  witness  to  what  was  once  regarded  as  established    economic 
truth."     Therefore  you  see  that  even  among  those  who,  like  the  eminent 
person  to  whom  I  have  referred,  have  been  the  foremost  of  the  advocates 
of  this  system,  the  fact  that  it  has  been  repudiated  by  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  been  clearly  and  distinctly  recognised.     I  know 
Englishmen  do  not  like  to  admit  that  they  have  been  wrong.     They 
are  sometimes  apt  to  be  like  the  recalcitrant  juryman  who,  when  he 
found  himself  alone  in  his  opinion,  said  he  had  never  known  eleven 
more  obstinate  men  in  his  life.     But  nevertheless  we  must  all  realise 
that  the  extension  of  the  principles  in  question  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  was  confidently  predicted  by  those  who  induced  this  country  to 
adopt  them,  has  been  falsified  in   the   most  palpable  manner.    Now, 
I  would  desire  to  say  that  this  subject  is  not  one  which  only  concerns 
those  engaged  in  any  one  occupation  in  this  country.     The  great  capital 
of  York,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  trades  and  callings  of  every  description 
and  kind,   cannot  be  a   centre   where  any   one   interest   can   wholly 
predominate.     This  assembly  here  represents  all  classes,  sections,  and 
interests   of  society,    and   all   trades,    callings,   and   occupations,    but 
undoubtedly  the  business  of  agriculture  has  been  depressed  to  a  more 
deplorable  extent  and  degree  than  any  other  calling  in  this  country. 
The   fact   of  this   depression   also   is   more   widely  known  and  more 
universally  recognised  than  is  the  case  with  depression  in  any  other  single 
trade,  and  many  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing,  are  specially 
interested  in  that  industry,  but  I  may  remind  you  that  in  anything  we  say 
on  behalf  of  agriculture  we  are  not  speaking  for  agriculture  alone,  but  it 
is  the  fact  that  agricultural  depression,  existing  as  it  does,  reacts  not  only 
indirectly,  but  directly  upon  every  other  calling  in  the  land.     Now  as 
regards  industries  other  than  agriculture,  you  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  foreign  export  trade  of  this  country  has  been  showmg  signs  of 


retrogression  during  recent  years ;  you  know  that  the  great  factor  of 
the  home  market  has  Hkewise  been  seriously  damaged,  because  I  must 
remind  you  that  the  home  market  is  after  all  the  main  prop  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  this  country.  What  is  it  that  calls  for  the 
placing  of  wares  in  our  shop  windows  and  consequent  orders  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  employment  being  thereby  afforded  to  the  working 
classes  ?  Why,  it  is  the  demand  in  the  home  market,  which  is  very  largely 
affected  by  the  agricultural  depression.  Therefore,  when  agriculture  is 
depressed  every  other  interest,  trade,  and  calling  in  this  country  feels  its 
effects,  and  I  would  once  more  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
I  have  impressed  upon  you,  namely,  that  all  other  callings  and 
industries  suffer  with  agriculture,  and  when  agricultural  prosperity 
exists  they  share  in  the  benefits.  Now,  unfortunately  the  question  of 
agricultural  depression  has  been  forced  upon  public  notice  during 
recent  years  to  a  very  marked  degree,  and  at  the  present  moment  we 
are  confronted  by  a  standing  danger,  which,  although  it  always  has 
excited  attention  amongst  all  thoughtful  men,  is,  I  think,  more  keenly 
appreciated  perhaps  at  the  present  moment  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time  past.  I  mean  the  importance  of  our  securing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  food  in  the  unfortunate  event  of  a  war.  How  do  we  stand  in  that 
respect  ?  I  believe  it  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the  supplies  of  home- 
grown grain  would  not  last  this  country  for  more  than  two  months,  at  the 
outside.  How  are  we  to  provide  for  the  feeding  of  the  people  of  this 
country  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  year  ?  I  know  that  some  high 
authorities — my  noble  friend  Lord  Wolseley  amongst  them — speak  in 
jaunty  style  of  the  facilities  with  which  contraband  cargoes  of  food-stuffs 
can  be  run  into  creeks  and  harbours  here  and  there  on  portions  of  our 
coast,  but  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  if  you  had  to  depend  upon 
supplies  illicitly  obtained  at  Skinningrove  or  Carnelian  Bay  you  would 
find  the  price  of  corn  and  meat  advance  in  York  market  to  a  figure 
which  has  never  been  known  in  our  time  ;  and  what  the  people  of  this 
country  have  a  right  to  demand  is  not  merely  a  supply  of  cheap  food, 
but  a  continuous  supply  of  food  under  all  conditions  and  circumstances. 
How  do  we  stand  in  that  respect  ?  We  have  now  unfortunately  supplies 
of  food-stuffs  which  we  obtain  under  conditions  which,  if  we 
examine  them  for  a  moment,  cannot  be  termed  secure.  Taking  the 
last  year  in  which  complete  figures  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  are  to 
hand,  namely,  in  1894 — though  for  other  purposes  I  may  observe  in 
passing  other  figures  are  available — in  the  year  1894  no  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  imported  to  this  country  came  from 
the  United  States,  another  20  per  cent,  came  from  Russia  or 
from  countries  the  outlets  from  which  pass  through  the  Black  Sea  and 


the  Dardanelles,  and  another  20  per  cent,  came  from  portions  of  the 
American  Continent  other  than  the  United  States.     Therefore,  you  see 
at  once  that  90  per  cent,  of  our  food  supplies  were  practically  under  the 
control  of  two  nations,  namely,  the  United  States  and  Russia.    1  trust  the 
calamity  of  war  may  be  spared  us  for  all  time,  but  I  tnust  at  the  same 
time  remind  you   that  not  many  weeks  ago  our  relations  with  both 
these  countries  were  certainly  in  a  condition  which  was  not  calculated  to 
impart  any  great  sense  of  security  to  the  consideration  that  90  per  cent,  of 
our  food  supplies  are  under  the  control  of  these  two  Governments.  Bearing 
that  fact  in  mind  we  ought  to  consider  how  we  can  ensure  a  cheap  and 
secure  supply  of  food,  without  being  dependent  upon  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  possibly  hostile  nations.     I  have  dwelt  upon  the  question  of 
our  food  supply  because  I  think  it  is  one  which  every  thoughtful  man  in 
this  country  has  seriously  had  to  consider,  especially  during  the  last  two 
months.  As  to  the  remedy  or  plan  which  we  should  adopt  with  regard  to 
the  insurance  of  our  food  supply,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  in  detail.   Some 
advocate  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  bounties  under   which   a 
stimulus  could  be  given  to  the  home  producer ;  others,  in  which  category 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  myself,  prefer  the  imposition  of  reasonable 
duties  based  upon  a  sliding  scale  which  would  ensure  a  revenue  being 
raised  upon  imports  of  food  stuffs  from  abroad,  while  so  regulating 
our  fiscal  arrangements  as  to  make  sure  that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  a  duty  be    leviable  when   the  prices   attain    a   figure   at   which 
they  could   be  profitably  produced  in  this  country.     Now,  let  us  see 
how  such  an  arrangement  would  affect  the  consumer.     I  think  it  right 
to  dwell  specially  upon  the  question  of  wheat,  as  it  is  the  one  upon 
which  the  greatest  misconceptions  and  prejudices  prevail,  and  which  too 
many  persons  seem  afraid  to  handle  upon  a  platform.     An  impression 
.seems  to  exist  that  the  imposition  of  even  a  slight  duty  upon  wheat 
would  materially  increase  the  price  of  bread.     That,  however,  has  not 
been  found  to  result  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  either  in 
former  or  in  recent  times.     In  France,  for  instance,  it  has  been  proved 
in  practice  that  the  price  of  wheat  itself  has  only  been  augmented  at  the 
most  by  one-half  of  each  successive  increase  of  duty  imposed,  while  as 
regards  the  effect  upon  the  price  of  bread  that  again  has  shown  only 
a  fractional  increase  in  proportion.     Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  foreign 
producer,  and  not  the  home  consumer,  pays  the  bulk  of  any  duty. 
When,  moreover,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  daily  con.suniption  of 
bread  is  estimated  at  i  lb.  for  a  full-grown   man,  and  that  a  rise  of 
five  shillings  per  quarter  in  the  price  of  wheat  would,  according  to 
authoritative  calculations,  only  involve  at  the  outside  an  addition  of  one 
half-farthing  to  the  cost  of  i  lb.  of  bread,  it  is  apparent  that,  even  apart 


from  compensating  advantages  which  I  will  briefly  put  before  you,  the 
terrors  of  such  a  suggestion  have  been  ludicrously  exaggerated.  Before 
I  deal  in  closer  detail  with  this,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  upon  our 
fiscal  system  generally.  What  is  it  ai  the  present  time?  It  is  that  we 
raise  very  considerable  duties  upon  articles  which  we  cannot  ourselves 
produce.  I  am  told  sometimes  that  it  is  useless  to  argue  in  favour  of 
imposing  any  tax  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  consumed  by  the  people 
of  this  country ;  in  fact,  high  authorities  have  declared  it  to  be  quite 
impossible  to  contemplate  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  ever 
allow  duties  to  be  levied  on  articles  which  are  necessary  for  their 
consumption.  I  would  like  to  ask  such  critics  how  it  is  that  they  have 
been  able  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  we  are  levying  millions  of  revenue 
upon  articles  which  form  the  daily  staple  food  supply  of  the  people  ? 
In  the  year  1894  the  figures  say  that  between  four  and  five  millions 
were  so  levied  upon  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  chicory,  preserved  fruits,  and 
articles  of  that  kind  which  form  part  of  the  daily  consumption  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  them  as  practical 
persons  of  common  sense  whether  there  can  be  any  injury,  even  to 
the  humblest  among  us  whose  resources  may  be  the  most  attenuated, 
by  asking  them  to  place  upon  their  bread  the  sum  which  they  now 
pay  through  other  sources  in  the  shape  of  their  grocer's  bill. 
I  undertake  to  say  that  if  this  four  or  five  millions  was  taken  pff  these 
articles  which  we  cannot  produce  and  placed  upon,  for  instance,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  wheat,  which  we  can  produce,  no  more  money  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  while  they  would  be  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone ;  they  would  be  ensuring  this  country  against 
the  possibility  of  scarcity  in  the  time  of  war,  and  they  would 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  be  increasing  vastly  the  means 
of  affording  employment  to  the  people  as  also  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  community  at  large.  And  while  I  am 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  would  point  out  especially 
to  my  agricultural  friends,  that  in  these  days,  especially  amongst 
Yorkshiremen,  it  is  advisable  to  let  those  with  whom  you  are 
dealing  understand  exactly  how  any  scheme  will  affect  them.  No 
doubt  patriotic  instincts  happily  beat  in  the  breasts  of  all  classes  in 
this  country,  and  I  for  one  will  never  lead  myself  to  believe  that  any 
section  of  the  people  can  be  indifferent  to  the  all-important  factor 
of  securing  a  food-supply  in  the  time  of  war,  or  be  indifferent  to  the 
general  advancement  of  the  community.  But,  at  the  same  time,  when 
my  agricultural  friends  talk  to  the  labourers  about  shifting  the  duty  from 
the  grocer  to  the  baker,  they  will  probably  be  met  by  the  argument^ 
"  How  can  you  ask  us  to  revert  to  the  condition  of  affairs  that  prevailed 


many  years  ago  when  wages  were   low,  corn  was   high,  and   all   the 
necessaries  of  life  were  extremely  dear."    That  is  an  argument  which 
I  know  has  caught  on  largely  with  those  who  have  never  thought  out 
the    subject.      Now,   although   I    must    remind   you    tha^  when    the 
very  high  prices  of  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  prevailed 
there  were   practically  no  corn   duties  whatsoever  in  operation,  and 
that  the  prices  in  question  resulted  from  the  great  war  then  raging, 
it    is    nevertheless    imquestionably  true    that   many   years  ago,   when 
protective  duties  were  in  force,  the  share  which  the  lalx)uring  man  had 
in  the  prosperity  of  a  farm  was  not  such  as  it  would  he  now  ;  thai  is  to 
say,  the  distribution  of  profits  and  the  apportionment  of  losses  through- 
out all  classes  engaged  in  the  industry  of  agriculture  was  not  based  upon 
what  would  be  recognised  now  as  equitable  principles.     1^-irgely  that 
was  due  to  our  good  friends  the  political  economist.s,  who  preached  the 
doctrine  that  supply  and  demand  were  the  only  factors  that  should  be 
recognised  ;  that  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  applying 
the  employer  was  entitled  to  what  was  called  "  the  higgling  of  the 
market,"  so  as  to  obtain  labour  as  cheap  as  he  could.     Nor  did  that 
system  prevail  only  in  agricultural  circles;  on  the  contrary,  I  venture  to 
say  that  those  whose  experience  and  knowledge  is  connected  with  col- 
lieries and  ironworks,  and  with  manufacturing  industries  of  all  kinds  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  that  inadequate  remuneration  and  api)ortion- 
ment  of  profits  which  unquestionably  prevailed  fifty  years  ago  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  agricultural  industry.     Coal,  for  instance,  was 
higher,  far  higher,  than  it  is  now,  and  colliers'  wages  were  much  lower 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time.     I  am  not  going  into  the  question  as 
to  whether  wages  were  too  high  at  one  time  or  too  low  at  another,  or 
into  any  of  the  vexed  questions  with  which  the  industrial  problem  is 
surrounded,  but  I  may  merely  remind  you  that  the  fact  that  agricultural 
labourers  in  times   of  high   prices   did   not  get  wages   in   proportion 
to   those   high   prices  was   due  to  the   principles  under  which  trade 
was  conducted  at  those  times,  and   could  not  occur  at   the   present 
time.      What  is  it  that  at  present   regulates  wages   in  all  callings  of 
the  country?    In  the  long  run  they  are  apportioned  on  what  is  prac- 
tically a  sliding   scale.      I   do   not  say  that  the  actual   sliding  scale 
properly  so  called  is  universally  in  application,  but  in  the  long  nm, 
whether  as  the  result  of  ruinous  contests  like  strikes  or  as  the  result 
of  friendly   arbitration,  the   rate  of  wages  is  guided   now-a-days   by 
the   sliding  prices  of  the  commodities   which   labour  produces,   and 
so  it   would   be  in   any  well   considered  system  of  apportionment  of 
agricultural  wages.      Nor   is   this   any  new   suggestion   as   applied   to 
agriculture,  as  for  some  years,  dating  from  1816,  a  system  was  m  force 


in  parts  of  the  corn-growing  districts  of  the  East  of  England,  under 
which  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  varied  3d.  per  day,  in 
accordance  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  5/-  in  the  selling  price  of  wheat. 
I,  of  course,  only  mention  these  figures  as  historical  facts,  and  not  as  in 
any  way  suggesting  that  they  would  be  literally  applicable  to  present 
conditions,  as  obviously  any  such  scale  would  require  very  careful 
adjustment,  varying  materially  in  different  neighbourhoods,  and  having 
to  be  drawn  up,  not  with  reference  to  any  single  crop,  as  in  the 
instance  I  have  given,  but  so  as  to  include  all  the  various  products  of  tlie 
soil.  Now  there  are  articles  which  are  produced  in  this  country  which 
do  not,  strictly  speaking,  form  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  ^Vhat  I 
have  been  referring  to  up  to  now  is  wheat  and  meat,  which  of  course 
do  form  portions  of  the  food  of  the  people.  But  there  is  barley,  upon 
which  I  myself  last  year  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  duty 
should  be  laid — on  imported  barley — and  in  the  same  category  came 
hops.  Both  barley  and  hops  are  subject  at  the  present  moment  to  a 
very  heavy  internal  taxation  in  the  shape  of  beer  duties,  and  what  I 
proposed  was  that  without  any  more  money  being  taken  from  the  pocket 
of  the  consumer  or  the  manufacturer  of  beer,  the  impost  should  be  so 
readjusted  as  to  ensure  that  the  foreign  producer  shall  pay  his  fair  share 
of  that  duty.  There  is  another  article  which  I  know  many  persons  who 
do  not  go  so  far  as  I  do  in  this  direction  are  firmly  convinced  ought  in 
the  general  interests  of  the  ])eople  of  this  country  to  be  subject  to  a 
reasonable  duty,  and  that  is  flour — ground  flour.  Ground  flour  comes 
into  this  country  in  very  large  quantities.  The  introduction  of  that 
element  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  to  ruin  a  large  portion  of  the 
milling  industry  of  this  country.  The  imposition  of  duties  upon  flour 
would,  experts  assure  me,  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  price  of 
bread,  as  the  proportion  of  unground  wheat  which  comes  into  this 
country  would  control  the  market,  and  the  imposition  of  a  reasonable 
duty  on  flour  without  increasing  the  cost  of  the  food  of  the  people  would 
ensure  stability  to  one  of  the  industries  of  this  country  while  supplying 
farmers  with  the  much  needed  feeding  stuffs  which  have  now  become 
terribly  scarce  from  the  cause  I  have  referred  to.  When  I  advocate 
these  views  which  I  have  ventured  to  put  before  you  I  may  be 
told,  "  but  you  are  going  against  the  views  of  the  Government  of 
the  day,  and  you  are  suggesting  remedies  which  are  rivals  to  those 
which  have  been  suggested  on  the  authority  of  Ministers  of  the 
Crown."  I  emphatically  deny  that.  I  say  that  in  coming  here  to-day 
I  am  obeying  the  distinct  injunctions  of  Lord  Salisbury  who,  in  the 
presence  of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Masham,  a  veteran  pioneer  of  the 
cause, — in  our  presence  Lord  Salisbury  distinctly  enjoined  upon  us 
to  do  what  we  are  doing  to-day.      His  Lordship  said  : — 


"  I  know  the  ordinary  view  of  the  duty  of  the  Ciovernment  is  to  devise  for  itself 
the  measures  it  may  bring  forward,  and  then  let  them  take  their  chance  whatever  the)' 
may  be.  And  no  doubt  it  is  in  a  great  measure  true  with  respect  to  the  large  in*M  t>f 
legislation  on  secondary  questions  that  they  have  to  projKJse,  hut  it  is  not  true  with 
respect  to  'an  organic  question  which  concerns  and  will  control  the  very  existence  of 
our  empire  and  the  foundation  of  our  trade.'  On  this  matter  ]>ul>lic  opinion  mu*t  be 
framed  or  formed  before  any  Government  can  act.  No  Government  can  impose  its 
own  opinion  on  the  people  of  this  country  in  these  matters.  You  are  invited,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  feel  themselves  to  be  the  leaders  of  such  a  movement,  and  the 
apostles  of  such  a  doctrine,  to  go  forth  to  fight  for  it,  and  when  they  have  convinced 
the  people  of  this  country  the  battle  will  be  won." 

Now,    gentlemen,    the   Government   have   undoubtedly   proi)Osed 
certain    measures    be-tring    upon     agricultural     interests    during    the 
present  session.     If  I  was  to  be  opposing  those  measures  by  coming 
here    I    should   certainly   regret   it,    because    in    my   judgment    these 
measures,  although  they  do  not  even  profess  to  touch  more  than  the 
bare   fringe  of   the  subject  are  measures  for  the  most  part,  without 
going  into  details,  which  I  for  one  would  be  sorry  to  hinder  because 
they  are  steps  in  the  right  direction.     But  in  case  anyone  may  think 
our  presence  here  calculated  to  hamper  the  (Jovernment  and  oppose 
their  projects  I  may  read  you  what  Mr.  Walter  Long  said,  as  reported 
in  the  Times,  nth  December,  1895  :— "If  they  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing all  they  desired,  they  could  only  remove  a   portion   of  the 
burden  which  at  present  overweighted  the  agricultural  interest.     .     .     . 
....     However  ready  they  might  be  to  do  tlieir  best   to  assist 
the   agricultural   interest,    it   would   mean   very   little   in   the   face   of 
depression  so  great  as  that  under  which  it  now  laboured,  the  cause 
of  which  was  undoubtedly   the   low   price   of  agricultural   produce." 
In    other   words    Mr.    Long   places   upon   record    the    fact   that   the 
Government  does  not  propose  even  to  touch,  what  he  himself  .says  is 
the  main  cause  of  agricultural  depression,  and  therefore  those  of  us  who 
desire  to  follow  the  injunctions  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  to  enable  the 
country  at  large  to  express  a  definite  opinion  on  this  trade  question 
would  be  wrong  if  we  held  our  hand  because  the  Government  is  pro- 
posing to  Parliament  to  deal  with  minor  matters  which  may  indirectly 
contribute   to   give   relief  to  agricultural  depression.      I  may  be  told 
there  is  a  Royal  Commission  sitting  on  agriculture.     With  regard  to 
that  I  have  spoken  in  no  uncertain  terms  as  to  the   manner,  m   my 
humble  judgment,    in  which  that   Commission    was    composed      In 
my  opinion  that  Commission  was  most   unfairly  constituted.       Ever)' 
person  professing  opinions  in  the  direction  which  we  advocate  from  this 
platform  was  rigorously  boycotted  and  excluded  from  that  Commission. 
Not  a   single   person   was   appointed   unless   and   until   it   had   bec-n 
ascertained  that  he  had  no  leanings  in  the  direction  of  Protection. 


Therefore  it  was  a  body  constituted  in  a  one-sided  and  unfair  manner. 
Notwithstanding  that  fact,  what  did  the  majority  of  the  Commission — 
a  very  large  and  preponderating  majority  of  the  Commission  report? 
They  reported  in  paragraph  6,  "The  chief  cause  to  which  this  great 
national  calamity  is  unanimously  attributed  by  the  witnesses  who  have 
given  evidence  is  the  heavy,  and  generally  speaking,  the  progressive  fall, 
which  has  occurred  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  We  entirely  con- 
cur in  that  opinion,  and  we  do  not  profess  that  the  measures  we  propose 
can  be  regarded  as  in  any  degree  adequate  remedies  for  the  prevailing 
depression."  They  then  say,  later  on,  "  We  are  of  opinion  that,  although 
the  foregoing  proposals  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  depression, 
they  may  do  something  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evils  from  which 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  country  is  suffering  so  severely  at 
the  present  time."  The  Government  and  the  Royal  Commission  have 
done,  both  of  them,  I  daresay,  in  their  recommendations,  as  much  as  in 
the  present  ill-formed  state  of  public  opinion  they  may  be  justified 
in  doing,  but  it  is  for  you. to  speak  out  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  officially  informed  that  none  9f  the  remedies  which 
have  been  already  suggested  or  proposed  to  Parliament  can  deal 
adequately  with  the  situation.  It  is  for  you  to  consider  whether 
you  will  allow  the  staple  industry  of  this  country  to  be  done  to 
death.  I  have  been  told  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  spoke  in  my  presence,  that  Protection  had  been 
tried  in  many  countries,  notably  in  France,  and  had  there  been 
a  conspicuous  failure,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  agriculture 
in  France  was  as  bad  as,  if  not  actually  worse  than,  in  England  at 
the  present  time.  I  took  the  opportunity,  after  having  made  careful 
inquiry,  of  directly  and  flatly  contradicting  that  statement.  Lord 
Salisbury,  of  course,  was  not  speaking  from  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge, but  was  making  statements  which  he  derived  obviously  second- 
hand. Those  who  supplied  him  with  that  information  were  the 
persons  whose  accuracy  I  impugned,  but  I  understand,  in  fact 
I  was  told  it  only  a  few  minutes '  ago,  that  notwithstanding  the 
contradiction  which  I  made  upon  high  authority,  high  official 
authority,  that  in  this  city  within  the  last  ten  days,  that 
erroneous  statement — namely,  that  France  was  suffering  from  an 
argicultural  point  of  view  as  badly  as  England — was  actually  repeated 
by  a  member  of  Parliament  and  by  others  who  certainly  ought  to 
have  known  better.  Well,  now  what  are  the  real  facts  in  connection 
with  this  matter  ?  As  I  have  told  you  I  verified  the  statements  which 
I  made  on  authority.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  a  very  interesting 
conversation  with  the  principal  statistician  of  the  French  Agricultural 


Department,  and  I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  circumstances  had 
arisen  in  France  of  which  I  had  not  myself  been  cognisant  at  the  time 
I  made  the  statement  I  have  already  referred  to,  and  as  the  result  of 
those  inquiries  I  found  that  so  far  from  it  being  the  case  that  I  had 
been  misinformed,  the  official  report  of  the  French  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment specifically  stated  that  both  as  regards  stock  and  produce  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  during  recent  years  ;  that  is  to  say  the  quantity 
of  land  in  cultivation  for  wheat  was  greater  in  1894  than  in  any  period 
of  French  history.  Although  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  had  diminished 
the  producing  capabilities  of  France  the  area  in  wheat  cultivation  in  1894 
was  greater  than  when  Alsace-Lorraine  was  an  integral  portion  of  France. 
The  official  report  went  on  to  prove  in  detail  that  all  the  different  crops, 
also  forages,  had  increased  during  recent  years.  I  must  mention,  in 
passing,  that  this  was  no  sudden  rise  during  a  single  year,  but 
a  gradual  and  steady  increase.  I  am  not  for  a  moment  going  to 
say,  and  I  have  never  said,  that  French  farmers  are  making  large 
fortunes  or  that  France  has  wholly  escaped  the  effects  of  the  general 
fall  in  prices  which,  as  you  know,  has  been  universal,  but  what  I  do 
say  is  this,  that  while  land  was  being  turned  out  of  cultivation  in 
England,  while  millions  of  acres  have  been  driven  out  of  cereal 
cultivation  during  the  last  few  years,  France  has  been  maintaining  its 
output ;  and  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  engaged  in  the 
agricultural  business  in  France  have  experienced  many  of  the  dis- 
advantages which  have  extended  to  agriculturists  throughout  the  world, 
they,  at  any  rate,  have  maintained  the  rural  population  in  employment, 
and  have  maintained  the  land  in  cultivation.  The  official  report  went 
on  to  prove  that  as  regards  cattle  the  increase  had  been  tremendous. 
Sheep,  pigs,  cattle^  and  in  fact  everything  that  goes  to  make  an  agricul- 
tural and  pastural  industry  has  been  not  only  maintained  but  increased  in 
France  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  "  Commercia/,  No.  3,  1894,"  you 
will  find  the  following: — "Production  has  considerably  increased,  both 
as  regards  stock  and  crops.  The  ten  years  which  preceded  1870  produced 
98,000,000  hectol  of  corn,  while  the  annual  average  from  1872  to  1881 
has  been  100,300,000  hectol,  and  that  from  1882  to  1892  has  been 
107,320,500  hectol,"  and  so  on.  It  then  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
average  annual  increase  on  oats  has  been  for  the  same  period  1 7,000,000 
hectol,  and  that  on  potatoes  has  reached  48,000,000.  The  cultivation 
of  forages  has  increased  in  the  same  degree.  Li  1872  we  had  1 1,900,000 
head  of  cattle;  to-day  French  agriculture  possesses  13,380,000,  and 
1,000,000  swine  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,"  and  so  on.  These  are  the 
French  official  reports,  which  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  by  our 
own   Government.     I  may  be  told  that  the  French  Government  are 


endeavouring  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  the  system  which  they 
have  adopted.  I,  of  course,  would  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
anyone  would  think  that  statistics  in  an  official  form  from  the  French 
Agricultural  Office  would  be  cooked  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  as  well  to 
have  some  check  on  foreign  official  statements,  and  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  report  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Foreign  Office,  No.  1498, 
1895,  in  which  Sir  Joseph  Crowe,  an  able  representative  of  the  Foreign 
Office  who  was  sent  specially  to  make  a  report,  says  :  "  As  to  the  price 
of  land,  I  am  informed  on  excellent  authority  that  the  lowest  ebb  has 
been  reached,  a  turn  of  the  tide  is  noticeable,  some  tendency  towards 
l)rogress  is  apparent,  and  the  country  is  gradually  beginning  to  recover. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  worst  of  the  crisis  is  over."  Tlien  he 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  If  France  only  dealt  in  food  and  raw  materials,  and  we 
had  not  to  take  speculative  transactions  into  consideration,  prosperity 
might  be  said  with  truth  to  exist."  I  hope  I  have  not  detained  you  too 
long  in  mentioning  this.  Although  I  have  said  it  publicly  before,  I  am 
told  that  the  old  fallacies  are  continually  repeated  still.  Therefore  I 
challenge  anybody  to  deny  what  I  have  said  this  afternoon,  that  although 
in  France  some  signs  of  depression  have  been  apparent,  they  could  not 
with  any  justice  be  compared  with  what  has  been  going  on  here.  Now, 
my  Lord  Mayor,  I  commenced  by  remarking  that  we  are  assembled  to 
consider  not  merely  the  interests  of  any  one  industry,  but  that  of  all. 
What  do  I  take  to  be  interest  of  the  manufacturing  section  of  the 
community  ?  I  take  the  aim  and  object  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
of  the  country  to  be  to  obtain  a  good  home  market  and  a  good  market 
abroad.  1  have  shown  you  already  that  owing  to  the  depression  in 
the  agricultural  industry  the  home  market  has  been  seriously  cramped 
and  crippled  during  recent  years,  and  that  has  reacted  very  seriously 
upon  manufacturers.  In  regard  to  our  foreign  trade,  that  has  been 
unquestionably  retrograding  for  some  years.  An  important  point 
in  the  progranmie,  which  I  venture  to  put  before  you  this  afternoon, 
is  that  the  object  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  to  secure  not 
only  a  good  home  market — which,  mind  you,  was  always  the  most 
important  feature — but  also  to  obtain  a  more  secure  outlet  for  their 
manufactures  to  other  countries.  Foreign  countries,  one  after  the  other, 
have  been  raising  up  what  Lord  Salisbury  has  called  brazen-walls  of 
tariff  against  us,  while  the  competition  of  the  cheap  labour  of  Asia 
is  rapidly  driving  English  goods  out  of  what  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  our  best  markets.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  outlets 
which  shall  replace  them  ?  Fortunately,  there  is  one-fifth  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  does-  not  owe  allegiance  to  any  foreign  country.  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  extend  throughout  the  two  hemispheres  and  to  all 
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quarters  of  the  globe,  and  contain  a  population  which  is  larger  than  that 
which  owes  allegiance  to  any  other  State.  Now  within  the  limits  of 
this  Empire  wt;  have  the  means  not  only  of  providing  ourselves  with 
all  we  require  in  the  shape  of  raw  material,  but  we  have  an  illimitable 
market  anxious  to  receive  our  manufactures  in  exchange.  I  may  be 
asked  what  proof  have  I  that  the  Colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
Crown  are  willing  to  entertain  and  enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 
I  will  first  draw  your  attention  to  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  Canada,  in  April,  1892,  which 
ran  as  follows  : 

That  if  and  when  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ndmits  Canadian 
products  to  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  iiixin  more  favourable  terms  than 
it  accords  to  the  products  of  foreign  countries,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  will  be 
prepared  to  accord  corresponding  advantages  by  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
duties  it  imposes  upon  British  manufactured  goods. 

That  was  followed  up  by,  if  possible,  a  more  important  resolve,  namely, 
a  resolution  which  was  adopted  at  a  great  Colonial  Conference  which 
was  held  at  Ottawa.  That  Conference  at  which  an  Imperial 
representative  attended,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Jersey,  passed  this 
resolution  : — 

"  Whereas  the  stability  and  progress  of  the  British  Empire  can  be  best  assured  by 
drawing  continually  closer  the  bonds  that  unite  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country, 
and  by  the  continuous  growth  of  a  practical  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  common  welfare.  And  whereas  this  co-operation  and  unity  can  in  no 
way  be  more  eflfectually  promoted  than  by  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  the  mutual 
and  profitable  interchange  of  their  products.  Therefore  resolved  :— That  this 
Conference  records  its  belief  in  the  advisability  of  a  customs  arrangement  Ijetween 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  by  which  trade  within  the  Empire  may  \x  placed  on  a 
more  favourable  footing  than  that  which  is  carried  on  with  foreign  countries." 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  colonies  are  inviting  us  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement  of  this  kind.  By  that  means  we  can  secure 
a  ready  market  for  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  in  passing 
I  should  like  to  warn  you  against  the  fallacy  which  some  persons  have 
fallen  into ;  it  is  the  idea  that  what  the  colonies  ask  for  is  what  is  called 
Free  Trade  within  the  Empire.  I  think,  however  desirable  in  the 
abstract  such  a  condition  of  affairs  may  be,  it  is  notoriously  and 
absolutely  impossible  of  realisation.  There  is  no  single  Colonial 
Government  which  could  venture  to  propose  to  its  Legislature  to  admit 
British  manufactures  free,  but  what  they  do  say  is  this  :  If  we  will 
accord  to  them  a  preference,  not  necessarily  an  excessive  one,  but 
a  reasonable  preference  in  connection  with  articles  which  are  sent  to 
us,  they  will  admit  our  manufactured  goods,  our  products,  upon  terms 
more  favourable  than  are  accorded  by  them  to  any  non-British  articles. 
That  is  a  tangible  proposition.  It  is  put  upon  high  authority  before  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  is  to  say  on  the  authority  of  the  great  colonial 
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conference  at  which  all  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British 
Crown  were  fully  represented,  and  it  is  also  put  in  perhaps  a  more  con- 
crete form  by  the  Legislature  of  our  oldest  colonial  possession,  Canada. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  very  interesting  letter  which  I  had  the  other  day 
from  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  You  are  aware  that  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was 
for  many  years  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  England.  There 
is  no  man  probably  more  thoroughly  versed  in  everything  that  concerns 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  than  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
who  has  recently  left  this  country,  and  whose  departure  is  much 
reoretted,  but  that  regret  is  much  diminished  by  the  reflection  that  he 
has  gone  to  take  what  is  practically  the  chief  place  in  the  Government  of 
his  colony.  He  is  now  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada  and  the  virtual 
leader  of  his  party,  and  is  in  a  position  to  give  effect  to  the  views  which 
he  has  formed  so  far  as  the  colony  is  concerned.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  lays 
stress  in  his  letter  to  me,  and  in  a  speech  of  which  he  sent  me  a  copy, 
upon  the  fact  that — even  under  present  conditions,  taken  as  per  head — 
the  British  colonies — India  must  be  excluded  for  obvious  reasons — take 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  English  manufactured  goods  than 
any  foreign  country.  He  compares  Canada  with  the  United  States, 
and  shows  that  Canada  takes  a  very  large  relative  proportion  of  our 
manufactured  goods  as  compared  with  the  United  States.  I  may 
be  told  that  we  are  going  to  obstruct  our  valuable  foreign 
trade  for  perhaps  the  doubtful  expedient  of  securing  trade  with 
our  colonies.  I  say  emphatically  that  our  trade  with  the  United  States, 
our  trade  with  Germany,  and  our  trade  with  foreign  Powers  generally 
is  interfered  with  to  such  an  extent  already  by  tariff  arrangements 
that  I  defy  them  to  do  very  much  more  to  hamper  us  than  they  have 
already  done.  You  must  not  think  that  they  take  a  pennyworth 
of  goods  from  this  country  for  any  love  or  affection  they  have 
for  us.  They  put  on  exactly  whatever  duty  they  think  necessary  in 
their  own  interest,  and  I  am  not  going  to  blame  them.  But  that  is  the 
basis  on  which  they  will  proceed,  and  I  very  much  question  if  in  any 
situation  or  under  any  conditions  any  material  diminution  of  our 
exports  to  foreign  jilaces  would  be  the  result  of  preferential  relations 
with  our  colonies ;  but  this  I  do  emphatically  say,  that  our  colonies  are 
capable  of  developing  a  trade  of  which  the  existing  trade  is 
no  index  whatsoever.  Take  Canada.  It  is  unquestionable  that  Canada 
can  produce  in  one  province  alone  more  than  is  required  to  feed  the 
whole  population  of  this  country.  If  it  were  not  detaining  you  too 
long  I  could  read  from  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  speeches,  chapter  and 
verse,  in  proof  of  that  statement.  We  should  have  this  great  advantage, 
that  while  we  could  have  the  surplus  food  supply  that  we  require  from 
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within  the  hmits  of  the  British  Empire  free  from  that  disturl)ance  in 
regard  to  its  security  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  which  would  be 
inseparable  from  trade  with  hostile  nations,  we  should  have  security  also 
that  the  payment  for  these  supplies  of  food  could  be  made  in  manu- 
factured goods.  You  may  be  told  that  goods  are  always  paid  for  in 
goods,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  our  exports  to  the  United  Stales 
are  not  half  what  the  imports  from  there  are,  and  it  is  also  the  case 
that  our  imports  exceed  our  exports  taking  the  world  at  large  by  at  least 
one  hundred  millions  sterling  ;  so  I  could  never  understand  how  the 
doctrine  that  goods  are  paid  for  by  goods  could  be  actually  asserted  in 
cold  blood  at  the  present  time  with  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face. 
Nevertheless,  if  by  such  an  arrangement  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
sketch  we  could  obtain  a  secure  market  for  our  manufactured  goods  in 
exchange  for  the  food  supplies  we  import,  that  I  think  would  be  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  would  be  satisfactory  in  the  extreme.  Now  that 
I  am  speaking  of  the  arrangements  made  with  foreign  Governments, 
I  would  remind  you  that  those  who  are  urging  the  agricultural  community 
to  embark  in  the  wholesale  production  of  dairy  and  garden  produce,  what 
is  called  the  egg  and  jam  theory,  have  failed  to  notice  not  only  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  cultivable  land  of  this  country  cannot  possibly  be 
turned  to  such  purposes,  but  they  have  omitted  to  notice  that  foreign 
communities  are  quite  alive  to  their  own  interests  in  that  connection  and 
that  any  such  attempts  on  our  part  would  be  futile.  Why,  at  this  very 
moment  some  of  the  Australian  colonies  have  an  export  bounty  uf>on 
butter,  cheese,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  and  the  Belgian  Government, 
I  am  told,  and  you,perhaps,  have  heard  it,  have  matured  a  scheme  which 
is  not  to  come  into  operation  until  June  next,  by  means  of  which  special 
express  subsidised  steamships  are  to  be  run  from  Belgian  ports  to  the 
Thames  and  other  English  ports,  conveying  at  vastly  reduced  rates,  owing 
to  their  being  subsidised  by  the  Government,  articles  like  poultry,  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  vegetables,  and  other  perishable  articles  of  food,  which 
will  be  landed  in  London  at  largely  reduced  rates,  and  that  these  arrange- 
ments will  involve  goods  being  delivered  for  4d.,  which,  according  to  present 
rates,  cannot  be  brought  there  under  is.  6d.  I  mention  that  to  show  you 
the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend  if  we  are  to  allow  foreign 
countries  to  make  arrangements  hostile — I  use  the  word  hostile 
in  no  offensive  sense — arrangements  inimical  to  our  interests  without 
taking  any  steps  to  defend  ourselves,  we  shall  only  have  ourselves  to 
thank  if  our  ruin  is  complete.  I  would  only,  in  conclusion,  say  this, 
that  those  who  advocate  a  calm,  deliberate,  and  practical  reconsideration 
of  our  fiscal  system  are  only  inviting  you  to  do  what  every  other  nation 
under  the  sun  has  done  long  ago.  Wecannot  live  upon  the  falsified 
prophetic  utterances  of  fifty  years  ago.     Other  nations  have  long  ago 
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found  out  that  the  doctrine  we  propounded,  however  it  might  suit  us 
to  adhere  to  it,  was  not  good  enough  for  them,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  practical  people  in  this  country  have  got  tired  of  these  old 
musty  clap-trap  cries.  They  are  not  content  with  being  assured  that 
fifty  years  ago  an  arrangement  was  believed  to  be  good.  They  want  to 
see  whether  it  is  going  to  save  them  from  ruin  now.  That  is  the 
problem  which  we  have  to  face  to-day,  and  which  I  trust  you  will 
answer  in  no  uncertain  tone.  A  gentleman  has  sent  up  a  note  in  which 
he  asks, "  Are  you  in  favour  of  bringing  in  a  Bill  which  will  compel  brewers 
to  brew  only  with  malt  and  hops  ?" — and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  both  the  farmers  and  the  consumers. 
On  that  point  I  would  say  that  I  myself  introduced  in  the  last  session, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  provision  that  foreign  barley  and  foreign 
hops  should  be  taxed  when  they  come  into  this  country.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  I  believe  the  object  aimed  at  by  my  correspondent  can 
be  best  attained.  I  believe  that  to  hamper  the  brewers  by  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  way  in  which  they  carry  on  their  business,  would 
inevitably  result  in  making  them  buy  more  foreign  barley.  I  think 
some  of  my  agricultural  friends  have  not  quite  realised  that.  I  was 
recently  talking  this  matter  over  with  several  persons  largely  interested 
in  the  brewing  trade,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
be  doing  serious  harm  if,  instead  of  facing  the  question  of  a  duty  on 
foreign  barley  coming  into  this  country  and  going  straight  at  the  fence, 
you  go  dodging  about  trying  to  discover  what  may  prove  to  be 
a  treacherous  gap  which  will  give  you  a  cropper.  The  same  remark 
applies  in  a  greater  or  less .  degree  to  all  those  semi-protectionist 
devices  such  as  marking  meat — which  is  good  enough  in  its  way, 
because  it  introduces  machinery  which  may  be  with  advantage 
developed  in  a  more  practical  direction  hereafter.  But  instead  of 
pursuing  all  these  ideas  for  hampering  this  or  any  other  trade  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  indirectly  obtain  the  objects  of  protection,  I  would 
advise  you  to  go  slap-bang  over  your  fence  and  not  try  to  find  a  gap. 
Lord  Masham  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country  urgently 
requires  reconsideration,  with  a  view  to  protection  being  afforded  to  native  industry, 
while  insuring  an  unfailing  supply  of  food,  together  with  secure  markets  for  our  home 
manufactures,  by  means  of  preferential  trading  relations  between  all  parts  of  the 
British  Elmpire. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  White,  supported  by  Capt.  Key, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Richardson,  seconded  by  Mr.  J- 
Melrose,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Lowther  for  his  address. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  presiding,  closed  the 
meeting. 
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